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Week of April 14, 1980 


BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE SHOWS 
LITTLE CHANGE, BLS REPORTS 


WASHINGTON -- The March unemployment rate for black and other workers, at 
11.8 percent, showed little change from the 11.5 percent rate a month ago, the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

The March unemployment rate for white workers at 5.4 percent also showed 
little change from the 5.3 percent rate the previous month. 

The jobless rate for black adult men was 9.3 percent; for adult women, 10.5 
percent, and for teenagers, 33.0 percent. 

The rates for white males was 4.4 percent; for adult women 4.9 percent, and 
for teenagers, 13.8 percent. 

The bureau reported that, on a national basis, employment declined in March 
and unemployment returned to its January level. 

The March unemployment rate was 6.2 percent, compared with 6.0 percent in 
February and 6.2 percent in January. During the previous year and a half, the 
unemployment rate had remained in the narrow range of 5.7 and 5.9 percent. 

Total employment--as seasured by the monthly survey of householde--declined by 300,000 to 
97.7 million. Total employment has not advanced appreciably since September 1979. 
Nonfarm payroll employment--as measured by the monthly survey of esteblishments--dropped by 


140,000 to 90.6 million. Most of this reduction was in construction, which is being affected by 


declining housing starte and rising interest rates. 


Both the number of unemployed, 6.4 million, and the unemployment rate, 6.2 percent, returned 
to January levels after edging down in February. Whereas the overall change was emall, there 
was a sizeable increase in the jobless rate for adult men to 4.9 percent in March, the highest 
since October 1977. The rates for workers in the construction industry and craft workers also 
rose in March. There was an increase in the number of unemployed persons laid off from their 
last job and in the number unemployed for more than 6 months. On the other hand, jobless rates 
for adult women (5.7 percent), teenagers (15.9 percent), whites (5.4 percent), and blacks (11.8 
percent) all showed little or no change over the month. 

The number of nonfars workers on part-time work schedules for economic reasons (sometimes 
termed the “partially unemployed") remained at 3.4 million in March. Over the past year, their 
total has risen by 200,000, all of it among those who usually wrk full time. 


(More) 
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Total employment fell by 300,000 in March to 97.7 million, with the decrease concentrated 
among adult men. Employment among adult women and teenagers was little changed over the month. 
Employment growth has been slowing for several months, and the March level was up only | million 
from a year earlier. Due in part to their employment drop of 230,000 in March, adult men have 
experienced almost no employment growth over the past year. 

The civilian labor force was about unchanged in March and was up only 1.7 million over the 
year, the- smallest yearly jump in more than 4 years. The labor force participation rate fell by 
0.2 percentage point in March to 63.7 percent, with decreases registered by adult men and women. 


The employment-population ratio alen fell in March, from 59.3 to 59.0 percent. 


Discouraged workers are those who report that they want work but are not looking for jobs 
because they believe they cannot find any. Because they do not meet the labor market test--that 
is, they are not engaged in active job search--they are classified as not in the labor force 
rather than unemployed. Data for this group are published quarterly. 

The number of discouraged workers jumped sharply in the first quarter of 1980 to a level of 
1 million. This represented a 250,000 increase over the last quarter of 1979 and brought the 
number of discouraged workers to its highest level since the third quarter of 1977. 
Three-fifths of the total cited job-market factors as the reason for their discouragement, the 


Same proportion as in the previous quarter. 


The number of employees on nonagricultural payrolls fell by 140,000 to a March level of 90.6 
million. Payroll employment was only 1.6 million higher than a year earlier. 

The largest over-the-month decline occurred in the construction industry, where employment 
dropped by 135,000. This was the second consecutive monthly reduction in this industry, with 
the 2-month decrease totaling 200,000 jobs; up through January, employment had been rising. 
Manufacturing employment was down slightly in March, with the transportation equipment, food 
processing, and lumber industries posting the largest declines. Employment in the 
service-producing sector was unchanged at 64.1 million, as a small job gain in the services 


industry was about offset by an employment drop in retail trade. 


(More) 
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The average workweek’ for production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls fell for the second straight month, to 35.4 hours in March. All of the declines took 
place in the goode-producing sector. The sanufacturing workweek, which is recognized as a 
leading indicator of business cycle developments, decreased 0.2 hour in March to 39.8 hours and 
was down half an hour since January. The construction workweek was down 1.2 hours over the 
month and 2 hours since January. 

The index of aggregate weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private 
nonfarm payrolls fell 0.5 percent to 125.9 (1967=100) in March and was only 0.2 percent higher 
than in March 1979. The manufacturing index dropped nearly 0.8 percent in March and has fallen 


by 4.3 percent over the year. 


ee? 


Week of April 14, 1980 
BLACK WOMAN HAS KEY ROLE 
IN LABOR DEPARTMENT'S YOUTH PROGRAM 

WASHINGTON -- Janice Mapp thrives on hard work and new challenges. 

As director of the Office of Community Youth Employment Programs in the Labor 
Department, Mapp oversees most of the initiatives under. the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA). 

All YEDPA programs are designed to employ and increase the employability of 
youth; to coordinate and improve career development, jobs and training programs, and 
to explore a number of innovative approaches for providing services to young people. 

These programs are administered by the department's, Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA) which is headed by Assistant Secretary Ernest G. Green. 

In the more than six months she has been with the department, Mapp has been a 
strong voice in ETA's youth employment efforts. 

It is not unusual to see her put in 12-to 15-hour days evaluating demonstration 
programs, preparing briefing papers for department heads, monitoring youth programs, 
or just "getting caught up in my work." 

Her husband, George, a consultant for an oi] company in New York City, many times 
finds himself keeping her company in the youth office on Saturdays and Sundays. 

"She is strongly committed to reducing the high rate of youth unemployment 
in this country and feels she's in an excellent position to do something about it.” 
he says. 

A 1965 cum laude graduate of Morris Brown College in Atlanta, Mapp also holds 
a Bachelor of Arts degree, cum laude, in sociology and community services from 
Montclair State College, N.J., and a Master of Arts degree in sociology and education 
from Columbia University. She is completing her dissertation for a Ph.D in that field 
from the same school. 


(More) 
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Before joining ETA, she served on the Vice President's Task Force on Youth 
Employment and was director of youth career development for the National Urban 
League. 

Recently Mapp was selected vice-chairperson of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development's youth employment and training committee comprised of 
delegates from 28 countries. 

She will represent the United States at the OECD international youth committee 
meeting in Paris later this year. 

Mapp feels it is everyone's responsibilities to join in the youth employment 
efforts. It is for this reason she is constantly meeting with local elected officials, 
community leaders, educators, labor leaders, corporate leaders, and sport figures 
seeking their support. 

"It is inconceivable for government to provide funds for employment and training 
programs without the active leadership and expertise of labor organizations, 
educational institutions, and community based organizations that represent minorities 
and other important community interests," she says. 

She cites the efforts of several community-based organizations such as R-T-P, 

Inc., OIC, SER/Jobs for Progress, Inc., the Puerto Rican Forum, and her former employer, 
the National Urban League. 

“These organizations have provided us with an opportunity to explore demonstrations 


and alternative approaches for increasing the employability of disadvantaged youth," 





she says. 
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Week of April 14, 1980 


PUBLIC COMMENT PERIOD EXTENDED ON PROPOSED REVISIONS 
OF DAVIS-BACON AND SERVICE CONTRACT ACT REGULATIONS 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department has extended to May 27, 1980, the 
period for public comment regarding major proposed changes in regulations affecting 
the Service Contract and Davis-Bacon Acts, Assistant Secretary for Employment 
Standards Donald Elisburg has announced. 

An already extended period for public comment was scheduled to end on Mar. 27, 
1980. Elisburg said the second extension was made in response to requests from 
various interested parties, including affected industries, organized labor and 
federal procurement agencies. 

The extended comment period will give these parties the opportunity to consider 
the regulations in conjunction with revised appellate procedures which will be 
published shortly. 

Notice of the new public comment period was published in the Federal Register, 
April 1, 1980. 

The proposed changes would revise, update and clarify the regulations issued 
under the laws so that contracting agencies, contractors and employees can be more 
fully apprised of their responsibilities and rights. 

The Davis-Bacon and Related Acts require the payment of prevailing wages and 
fringe benefits to employees of contractors and subcontractors working on federally 
financed or assisted contruction projects. 

The Service Contract Act applies generally to contracts with the federal 
government which are principally for the furnishing to services, and requires the 
payment of prevailing wage and fringe benefits to employees working on such contracts. 


The proposed changes in the regulations were first published in the Federal 
Register, Dec. 28, 1979. 


Comments regarding the proposed changes should be sent to Mrs. Dorothy P. Come, 
Assistant Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, Employment Standards Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Room S-3502, 200 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20210 a8 
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CEILING RAISED ON TRADE ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE CASH ALLOWANCE 


WASHINGTON -- The maximum weekly trade readjustment allowances for recipients 
of trade adjustment assistance has increased 7.6 percent--from $250 to $269--the 
U.S. Labor Department announced. The increase is effective for all weeks of 
unemployment beginning on and after Mar. 20, 1980. 

Under the trade adjustment assistance pro~ m, workers found eligible to 
apply for program benefits because of unemployment resulting from import competition 
are entitled to a cash trade readjustment allowance amounting to 70 percent of their 
average weekly wage, not to exceed the national average weekly manufacturing wage, 
for up to 52 weeks. The new national figures is $269. When the program took effect 
in April 1975, the corresponding figure was $176. 

Assistance to workers under the Trade Act of 1974 may also include training, 
employment services (counseling, testing, and job placement services), job search 


grants, and relocation allowances. 


Week of April 14, 1980 


MIDDLE-AGED AND OLDER WORKERS 
WILL GAIN IMPORTANCE BY YEAR 2000 


WASHINGTON -- According to a study prepared for the U.S. Department of 
Labor by the year 2000, Americans aged 35 to 54 will represent slightly more than 
half of the working-age population, while those aged 20 to 34 will account for 


less than 35 percent. 


This is a dramatic change from the current 4° percent participation rate 
for the 20 to 34 age group, according to the rer » “Employment-Related 
Problems of Older Workers: A Research Strategy" (R & D Monograph No. 73). 
The report was prepared for the Labor Department's Employment and Training 
Administration by Dr. Harold L. Sheppard of the American Institutes for 
Research. 

The study assesses available information regarding middle-aged and 
older workers and their job-related problems. It examines the demographic 
changes likely to influence the size and characteristics of the older 
worker population in the last two decades of the 20th century. 

The report suggests that the labor force entry and employment problems 
of younger workers, severe in recent years, may recede in relative importince 
as the special difficulties of middle-aged and older workers move to the 
forefront of manpower policymakers and planners. 

While it is true, according to the report, that teenage and youth unemploy- 
ment rates are much higher than those for adult and older workers: 


(more) 
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--Of ficial wnemployment rates may obscure the “real” rate of older 
age groups, whese numbers include many discouraged workers and premature 
retirees; 

--Many of the retired populution, especially those aged 60 to #9, would 
accept work if offered, or would seek work if convinced that they had a chance; 

--Duration of unemployment rates is an equally (if not more) sensitive 
measure of the problems of joblessness as experienced by different age groups; 

--The proportions of younger vs. older persons seeking year-round full- 
time employment are not comparable (i.e., many persons under 29 are seeking 
part-time and/or temporary work); and 

--Relatively few of these younger persons are heads of families. Many, 
moreover, have middle-aged and older parents whose own job security needs 
strengthening. 

The report may be purchased for $4.00 per copy from the Superintendent 
of ‘“ocuments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
giving the stock number 029-000-00386-6. 


*#¢### 
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EXPLOITATION OF WORLD'S CHILDREN ASSESSED 
IN NEW LABOR DEPARTMENT PUBLICATION 


WASHINGTON -- The exploitation of the child worker in many parts of the 
world is explored in a new publication released by the U.S. Labor Department. 

"The World's Exploited Children: Growing Up Sadly" is the fourth in a 
series of occasional monographs in which the dep’rtment's Bureau of International 
Labor Affairs reports on international labor de clopments which could affect U.S. 
interests. Through the series, the department seeks to stimulate discussion, 
encourage further study, and provide policy makers inside and out of the government 
with useful information. 

The new monograph summarizes several important studies issued in 1979 in 
connection with the United Nations’ "International Year of the Child." The 
studies--by UNICEF, the International Labor Organization (ILO) and the UN itself-- 
revealed that, even though nearly every country in the world has laws to control 
child labor, exploitation of the child worker is widespread and increasing in 
many parts of the world. The monograph was written by William James Knight, 
former ILO deputy director of information. 

Among the monograph's findings: 

* Throughout the world, an estimated 52 million children under 15 are working, 
most of them illegally. 

* These children are outside the protection of the law and the trade unions, 
a defenseless group with no chance of negotiating conditions of work. 

* Many jobs hurt the children's physical development and result in a range 


of illnesses. 


(More) 
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* Even their culture is against them: most child workers are located in 
developing countries where few believe that a child should be maintained without 


working. 


Copies of the 36-page monograph may be purchased at $2.50 a copy from the 


Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
20402, upon giving stock number 029-000-000395-5. There is a 25% discount for 


orders of 100 copies or more. 
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MSHA WARNS AGAINST ENTERING ABANDONED MINES 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department's Mine Safety and Health 
Administration (MSHA) warns prospectors, exploring youngsters and vacationers that 
trespassing in quarries, sand and gravel pits, and abandoned or closed mines often 
results in serious injury or death. 

Each year, especially in the spring and summer, MSHA says many incidents 
occur on surface and underground mining properties to trespassers unfamiliar with 
dangers of the mining environment. Although the 1977 Mine Safety and Health Act 
makes mandatory the sealing of abandoned mines, MSHA emphasizes that the condition 
and whereabouts of literally thousands of mines abandoned prior to passage of the 


Act are unknown. 


Examples of the disasters abound. Last September in Allegheny County, Pa., 
two boys died of asphyxiation after entering an abandoned mine shaft while 
playing. In an attempt to recover them, a police officer was also overcome 
and died several days later. Tests proved the deaths were caused by low 


oxygen and high carbon dioxide. 


In December, while digging coal in an abandoned mine near Jasper, Tenn., 


another man was electrocuted using an unsafe water pump. 


The accidents do not always involve underground mines. Recently, in an 
abandoned quarry near Knoxville, Tenn., a teenage girl was killed when a 
100-foot highwall collapsed, burying her under nearly 10 tons of rock and 


dirt. 


(More) 
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Such accidents are common in pits or quarries used as playgrounds by 
children. In New York and Vermont alone, the MSHA Albany Subdistrict Office 
reported 17 known incidents in abandoned surface mines in 1979, two of which 


were fatal. All but two of the accidents involved children. 


State governments around the country have not ignored the problem, and 
several are taking measures to locate and seal abandoned mines. Pennsylvania, 
for example, has an abandoned mine-filling program, and state mine reclamation 
officials in Illinois say they plan to fill and seal shafts at 30 to 40 


abandoned mine sites in the southern part of the state this year. 


Besides the hazards of open underground mine shafts and improperly sloped 
surface mine highwalls, some abandoned mines have dilapidated surface 


structures that could be dangerous. 


Whether in search of fun, adventure or profit, the fact is that no one 
should trespass on abandoned mining property. The dangers cannot be ignored. 


What begins as an enjoyable outing could end in disaster. 


Week of April 14, 1980 


PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--MARCH 1980 

WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods moved up 1.4 percent 
from February to March on a seasonally adjusted basis, the U.S. Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

The March advance was not quite as large asthe increases reported for either 
January or February. Prices for intermediate (semifinished) goods rose 0.5 percent, 
less than in any month since July 1978. Crude material prices declined 2.2 percent 
following a 2.6 percent rise in February and a 0.9 percent drop in January. 

Among finished goods, prices for energy goods increased 7.2 percent, nearly 
as much as in February and considerably more than in any month in the past 6 years. 
Consumer food prices rose 1.1 percent, following declines in each of the first 2 
months of the year. Prices for consumer goods other than food and energy moved up 
0.4 percent, much less than in either January or February. Capital equipment prices 
rose 0.8 percent, about the same as in most recent months. 

Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods increased 
1.2 percent to 238.2 (1967=100). Over the year, the Finished Goods Price Index 
advanced 13.9 percent. The index for finished energy goods climbed 82.2 percent 
for March 1979 to March 1980, the finished consumer foods index rose 3.0 percent, 
finished consumer goods other than food and energy advanced 11.5 percent, and 
capital equipment prices were 9.5 percent higher than a year ago. Prices for 
intermediate goods were up 18.0 percent over the year, and the Producer Price Index 


for crude materials increased 9.7 percent. 


### 








Dear Consumer 


The Last Consumer 
Purchase 


In the past few years our office 
has produced several brochures 
and tips on inflation fighters that 
deal with the high cost of living — 
how to shop around for the best 
interest rate on a loan or for the 
car with the best miles-per-gallon 
rating. 

But the high cost of dying? Ir- 
rational or not, people are hesitant 
to learn how to comparison shop, 
investigate, and plan for funerals, 
even though they are a major ex- 
pense. Something just “doesn’t 
sound right” when we talk about 
the high cost of dying. And I am 
convinced that our reluctance to 
preplan our final consumer action 
many times forces our loved ones 
to make hasty, emotional, and ex- 
pensive funeral arrangements 
that may not be in keeping with 
our wishes or their ability to pay 
for services and products. 

I often think of a young woman I 
knew whose husband died sudden- 
ly. Rather than go alone to the 
funeral home, her minister’s staff 
assistant agreed to go with her to 
help make the funeral arrange- 
ments. Among other things, this 
person discreetly steered the new 
widow away from the more elabo- 
rate and handsomely displayed 
caskets toward another part of the 
room where the simpler ones were 
displayed (one of which she select- 
ed). She later reported that the 
funeral home salesman dubiously 
(but ever so gently!) whispered 
that he hoped the simple casket 
would be “big enough” to accom- 
modate the body. The widow 
added that at that point, without 
the assistance of the church work- 
er, she would surely have picked 
the largest, most expensive coffin 
in sight. Her reaction to the sales- 
man’s remark typifies the extreme 
vulnerability we often feel under 
such circumstances. How much 
better to make sure that her small 
insurance policy remained “big 


By Esther Peterson 


enough” to take care of her two 
small children until she could find 
a way to support them. 

Even if Congress ultimately de- 
cides that the Federal Trade 
Commission should not issue a 
funeral trade practices rule, there 
are some things everyone can do 
and think about — before the 
need arises. 

First of all, if you believe (as I 
do) that funerals should be simple 
and dignified, but not excessively 
expensive, you may be interested 
in joining a nonprofit Memorial 
Society, a voluntary group of con- 
sumers who have joined together 
to preplan their funerals. These 
nonsectarian Memorial Societies 
are located in more than 170 cities 
in the United States and Canada, 
and almost all of them belong to 
the Continental Association of 
Funeral and Memorial Societies 
(1828 L Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036) or the Memorial 
Society Association of Canada. 
Lifetime membership fees range 
from five dollars to $25. This mon- 
ey is used primarily for record- 
keeping and consumer education 
expenses. I belong to the Memori- 
al Society of Metropolitan Wash- 
ington (D.C.) and found it to be 
most helpful during a recent per- 
sonally trying time. 

Many Memorial Societies have 
agreements with local funeral di- 
rectors to work with consumer 
members to make sure their 
wishes are carried out at reason- 
able prices. The Societies, how- 
ever, are not in the business of 
selling funerals. 

An information packet describ- 
ing the activities of Memorial So- 
cieties will be sent to you if you 
write to the Association whose 
address is given above. Included 
in the packet will be information 
on anatomical gifts and uniform 
donor cards for persons who agree 
to leave their kidneys, eyes, bones 


or other parts of their bodies for 
research or for transplanting into 
the living. More comprehensive 
information on anatomical gifts, 
cremation, and special emotional 
needs at the time of death is con- 
tained in A Manual of Death Edu- 
cation and Simple Burial which is 
for sale by the Association. 

Another book, The Price of 
Death, published several years 
ago by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s Seattle Regional Office, 
explains, among other things, 
terms common to death-related in- 
dustries but which might be un- 
familiar to you — words such as 
“columbarium,” “entombment” 
and “double-depth grave.” It is 
available for $1.05 from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, No. 018- 
000-0185-3, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 

Finally, there is the St. Francis 
Center, a nondenominational as- 
sociation whose main function 
originally was to provide inexpen- 
sive pine coffins and ash boxes. 
The activities of the Center have 
been expanded to include educa- 
tion in the field of death and dying 
and to counsel bereaved and seri- 
ously ill persons. This group also 
works closely with Memorial Soci- 
eties. For information on the Cen- 
ter’s program, write to St. Francis 
Center, 1768 Church Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; 
telephone 202-234-5613. 

My next column will cover spe- 
cific questions that are asked con- 
cerning conventional funerals, 
funerals that now cost an average 
of $2,400, including the cost of ac- 
tual burial and purchase of ceme- 
tery plots — as well as questions 
about alternatives to funerals. 


Esther Peterson is Special As- 
sistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs and Director of the 
U.S. Office of Consumer Affairs. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The U.S. Department of Labor obtained commitments from employers to repay 
$9.3 million to victims of illegal employment discrimination during the 1979 
fiscal year. 

# # # 

The U.S. Department of Labor helped 555,603 U.S. workers regain $98.7 million 
in lost wages or damages during the 1979 fiscal year through enforcement of federal 
minimum wage, overtime and equal pay and age discrimination laws. 

# # # 

The Disabled Veterans Committee of the President's Committee on Employment 

of the Handicapped is concerned with the job needs of disabled veterans. 
# # # 

The President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped was organized in 
1947 as a private group of individuals to promote National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. 

# # # 
Each year the President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped sponsors 


a job fair to match employers with job-ready handicapped applicants. 
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